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THE  QUAKER  CHRISTIAN  HOME 
INTRODUCTION 

Someone  has  aptly  said,  **God  depends  on  families." 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Society  of  Friends  depends  on  fam- 
ilies. Our  future  as  a  religious  body  is  determined  by  what 
happens,  or  does  not  happen,  in  our  homes. 

The  Quaker  home  should  be  as  distinctive  as  the 
Quaker  Meeting  for  worship.  If  our  homes  lose  their  dis- 
tinguishing Quaker  atmosphere,  our  meetings  will  soon 
lose  their  distinctiveness  also. 

We  are  not  particularly  interested  in  preserving  quaint 
customs  from  an  era  that  is  past.  We  do  realize,  however, 
that  there  are  precious  values  in  our  heritage  which  are 
timeless  in  nature,  and  which  we  need  to  emphasize  in  our 
day. 

We  are  not  assuming  that  the  virtues  and  values  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  pages  are  absent  in  other  Christian 
homes.  We  are  merely  saying  that  through  the  centuries 
Quakers  have  put  a  strong  emphasis  upon  these  qualities, 
and  that  we  feel  that  this  emphasis  should  be  continued. 

This  little  booklet  does  not  undertake  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  Christian  living  in  the  home.  There  are  many 
excellent  books  and  materials  available  from  our  Board  on 
Christian  Education,  and  from  other  sources.  These  are 
highly  recommended  for  further  study.  The  purpose  of 
this  little  booklet  is  to  emphasize  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Quaker  home. 

These  studies  are  designed  particularly  for  young 
people  and  young  parents.  If  older  people  should  find 
them  helpful,  we  shall  be  pleased ;  but  it  is  for  the  younger 
people  that  we  are  especially  concerned. 


1.  THE  RELIGIOUS  ATMOSPHERE 

''The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace  .  .  .  gentleness" 

Gal.  5 :22,  23 

The  Quaker  home  should  have  a  distinctive  atmos- 
phere. No  two  homes  will  be  identical  in  nature  and  "per- 
sonality;" nevertheless,  certain  distinctive,  spiritual  quali- 
ties should  be  present  in  all  Quaker  homes. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Galations,  Paul  lists  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit:  *'Love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness, 
goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness  and  self-control.'* 
Strangely  enough,  these  are  the  identical  words  which  we 
should  like  to  use  in  characterizing  an  ideal  Quaker  home! 
Where  the  Spirit  of  God  reigns,  these  qualities  of  life  will 
appear  naturally  and  as  the  result  of  simple  Christian 
living,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  a  Quaker  home.  Our  hope  is 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  ''dwell  in  us  richly,"  so  that 
all  these  qualities  may  be  combined  to  make  our  homes  first 
of  all  distinctively  Christian.  Then  if  our  Quaker  tradition 
adds  a  flavor  of  special  serenity  and  peace,  the  total  result 
will  be  delightful  indeed. 

In  homes  where  these  fruits  of  the  Spirit  exist,  there 
can  be  little  occasion  for  the  strife  and  discord  which  causes 
broken  homes.  Amongst  early  Friends,  divorce  was  almost 
entirely  unknown.  Only  in  recent  years  since  we  have  be- 
come more  widely  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and 
since  we  have  departed  more  radically  from  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  our  spiritual  ideals,  have  our  homes  occasion- 
ally become  the  scene  of  strife  and  separation. 

The  rich  joy  and  security  of  the  ideal  Quaker  home 
goes  back  to  the  spiritual  foundations  of  marriage  itself. 
Friends  through  the  years  have  insisted  that  'The  union 
of  two  souls  is  not  a  human  device,  but  is  an  ordinance  of 
God  ...  It  is  the  most  sacred  relationship  of  life,  and 
should  be  entered  into  reverently  and  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord."  In  early  Friends'  practice,  two  young  people  con- 
templating marriage  made  known  their  intentions  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting.  A  time  of  waiting  followed  to  see  if  any 
obstruction  should  appear.  If  everything  seemed  in  order, 
the  vows  were  said  in  a  duly  appointed  meeting  for  wor- 
ship. Early  Friends  realized  that  while  the  guidance  and 
will  of  God  is  important  at  all  times,  it  is  doubly  important 
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for  young  people  in  selecting  life  companions.  There  is  no 
place  for  precipitate,  impetuous  marriages  in  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

As  stated  earlier,  we  are  not  concerned  to  revive  out- 
moded customs  of  other  days,  but  we  should  now  and  always 
cherish  the  spiritual  ideals  of  seeking  the  will  and  guid- 
ance of  God  in  establishing  our  homes.  Only  so  can  we  spare 
ourselves  the  grief  and  agony  of  broken  homes,  and  insure 
for  ourselves  the  rich  joys  of  harmony  and  Christian  love. 

Fortunate  indeed  are  the  boys  and  girls  born  into  deep- 
ly religious  homes  where  the  blessing  and  approval  of  God 
abides  at  all  times.  The  classical  description  of  the  Quaker 
home  at  its  best  is  given  by  Rufus  Jones  in  Finding  the 
Trail  of  Life: 

"I  was"  not  'christened'  in  a  church,  but  I  was  sprinkled  from 
morning  till  night  with  the  dew  of  religion.  We  never  ate  a  meal 
which  did  not  begin  with  a  hush  of  thanksgiving;  we  never 
began  a  day  without  a  family  gathering,  at  which  mother  read 
a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  after  which  there  would  be  a  weighty 
silence.  These  silences,  during  which  all  the  children  of  our 
family  were  hushed  with  a  kind  of  awe,  were  very  important 
features  of  my  spiritual  development.  There  was  work  inside 
and  outside  to  be  done,  and  yet  we  sat  there  hushed  and  quiet, 
doing  nothing.  I  very  quickly  discovered  that  something  real 
was  taking  place.  We  were  feeling  our  way  down  to  that  place 
from  which  living  words  come  and  did  very  often  come.  Someone 
would  bow  and  talk  with  God  so  simply  and  quietly  that  He  never 
seemed  far  away.  The  words  helped  to  explain  the  silence.  We 
were  now  finding  what  we  had  been  searching  for.  When  I  first 
began  to  think  of  'God  I  did  not  think  of  Him  as  very  far  off.  At 
meeting  some  of  the  Friends  who  prayed  shouted  loud  and  strong 
when  they  called  upon  Him,  but  at  home  He  was  always  heard 
easily  and  He  seemed  to  be  there  with  us  in  the  living  silence." 

In  every  Quaker  home  there  should  be  times  of  waiting 
before  God,  times  when  the  rush  and  noise  of  the  world  is 
shut  out,  and  there  is  opportunity  to  become  quiet  and  to 
listen  to  the  still  small  Voice  within.  Parents  have  a  pre- 
cious opportunity  to  help  boys  and  girls  to  understand  the 
deeper  meanings  of  life  through  reverent  silence  and  wait- 
ing before  God. 


In  order  for  family  worship  to  be  rich  and  helpful, 
parents  must  give  much  thought  and  attention  to  making 
the  experience  meaningful  to  every  member  of  the  family. 
Fortunately,  a  rich  variation  of  worship  helps  and  materials 
are  available  for  searching  parents.  Upper  Room  publica- 
tions should  be  examined,  and  also  the  many  other  sources 
of  guidance  in  family  worship  which  may  be  suggested  by 
the  Christian  Education  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
(Perhaps  your  Meeting  would  like  to  have  a  series  of  study- 
discussion  classes  on  family  worship.  Talk  to  your  pastor 
about  it.) 


As  boys  and  girls  develop  mentally  and  spiritually,  they 
may  be  guided  in  the  direction  of  a  positive  commitment  to 
Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the 
home  is  conducive  to  prayer  and  worship,  and  if  children 
have  come  to  understand  and  know  God's  love  through  the 
everyday  lives  of  their  parents,  the  decision  to  live  the 
Christian  life  will  come  about  easily  and  naturally.  Wise 
parents  will  find  many  opportunities  to  talk  about  what  it 
means  to  live  a  Christian  life,  how  one  becomes  a  Christian, 
and  the  meaning  of  church  membership.  In  most  instances 
children  will  voluntarily  ask  to  have  their  membership 
transferred  from  associate  to  active  when  they  are  ready 
for  this  to  be  done.  When  this  step  is  taken  the  whole  family 
should  show  approval  and  encouragement,  and  the  day  can 
be  observed  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  boy  or  girl  that 
a  wise  and  significant  step  in  life  is  being  taken.  Loving 
comments  and  words  of  approval  will  long  be  remembered. 
A  time  of  special  family  worship  and  dedication  may  be 
in  order. 


We  recommend  for  all  Quaker  homes  a  framed  copy 
of  the  beautiful  painting,  'The  Presence  in  the  Midst." 
Children  who  see  this  inspired  picture  every  day  of  their 
lives  will  not  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  silence  in  the  meeting  for  worship.  Also 
recommended  is  "And  None  Shall  Make  Them  Afraid,"  a 
picture  which  makes  vivid  the  relationship  of  the  early 
American  Friends  and  the  Indians.  Copies  of  these  paint- 
ings may  be  secured  from  the  Friends  Book  and  Supply 
House,  101  Quaker  Hill  Drive,  Richmond,  Indiana,  at  a 
very  small  cost. 


Recommended  books: 

Order  from  Friends  Book  and  Supply  House 


GEBHARD,    ANNA    L.,    Guideposts    to    Creative 
Family  Worship. 


NEIDERMEYER,  MABEL,  Then  I  think  of  God, 
(Primary)  Bethany,  $1.25. 


NEIDERMEYER,  MABEL,  Some  Time  Every  Day, 
(Junior)  Bethany,  $1.25. 


Order   from    The    Upper    Room,    1908    Grand    Ave., 
Nashville,  Tenn: 


STAPLES,  EDWARD,  Worship  Time,  Prayer  Time, 
Quiet  Time,  worship  resources  for  small  children, 
50c  each. 


BLACK,  GUY  H.,  Hoiv  to  Conduct  Family  Worship 
at  the  Table,  15c. 


WERNER,  HAZEN  G.,  The  Marks  of  a  Christian 
Home,  15c. 


STAPLES,     EDWARD     D.,     Parents    Do     Teach 
Children,  15c. 

QUIMBY,  C.  W.,  When  Papa  Read  the  Bible,  25c. 


2.  FUN  AND  RECREATION 


''Rest  and  recreation  are  necessary  to  every  person  in  the 
maintenance   of  physical,   mental,   and   spiritual   health." 

Faith  and  Practice,  p.  60. 

At  its  best  the  Quaker  home  is  a  happy,  joyous  place. 
It  need  not  be  sombre  and  solemn,  as  some  have  imagined. 
Wholesome  good  humor  and  hearty  laughter  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  Friends  know,  or  should  know  after  300  years, 
that  there  is  no  spiritual  value  in  dullness  and  drabness. 

Happy  is  the  family  that  learns  both  to  play  together 
and  to  work  together.  The  different  members  of  the  family 
need  each  other.  They  need  the  feeling  of  ''togetherness" 
which  comes  from  doing  things  together  as  a  family  group. 
Fireside  games  on  winter  evenings  may  be  joyous  occasions 
which  weld  the  family  together  into  one  happy  unit.  There 
is  a  variety  of  things  which  family  groups  can  do  together 
for  fun  and  recreation,  —  in  the  home,  in  the  community, 
and  in  far  distant  places.  Especially  valuable  are  family 
picnics,  camping  trips,  nature  study,  and  the  like.  Through 
wholesome  play  children  can  be  taught  the  vital  life- 
principles  of  sharing,  give-and-take,  honesty,  and  the 
ability  to  be  a  good  loser  as  well  as  a  good  winner. 

Family  work-projects  can  be  organized  into  times  of 
fun  and  fellowship.  Gardening,  house  decorating,  planting 
flowers  and  shrubs,  fruit  canning  (or  freezing),  and 
numerous  other  seasonal  activities  can  be  undertaken  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  comradeship.  People  who  work 
together  can  develop  a  deeper  fellowship  than  those  who 
merely  play  together. 

If  the  home  is  to  be  a  strong  influence  in  the  lives  of 
growing  boys  and  girls,  it  must  be  an  interesting  place, 
where  all  kinds  of  fascinating  things  are  going  on.  Book 
shelves  and  magazine  racks  can  be  filled  with  interesting 
materials  adapted  to  the  age  and  interests  pf  each  person. 
With  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  a  new  automobile,  parents  can  furnish  their  home  with 
the  wonders  and  wealth  of  the  world.  Beginning  with 
picture  books  for  the  tiniest  youngsters,  the  reading  habits 
of  boys  and  girls  can  be  cultivated  and  guided  so  as  to  enrich 
their  whole  lives.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the  best  way  to  deal 


with  cheap,  trashy  literature  is  to  provide  something  better 
in  its  place. 

Friends  today  realize  the  value  of  good  music  in  the 
home.  As  in  the  field  of  literature,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
criminate carefully  between  that  which  is  cheap  and  trashy, 
and  that  which  has  true  worth  and  beauty.  In  homes  where 
there  is  sufficient  talent  and  ability,  group  singing  can  be 
a  most  joyous  and  wholesome  experience  for  the  whole 
family.  Little  children  can  begin  with  songs  suited  to  their 
age  and  understanding,  and  surprisingly  soon  they  will  be 
singing  the  great  hymns  of  the  Church  along  with  the 
older  members  of  the  family.  Good  taste  and  appreciation 
for  the  truly  beautiful  in  music  can  be  cultivated  by  parents 
who  are  sufficiently  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their 
children.  Radio  and  television  programs  occasionally  provide 
high  quality  music,  and  long-playing,  high-fidelity  records 
are  available  at  a  very  small  cost.  Families  which  are  will- 
ing to  spend  a  little  less  on  commercial  amusements  can 
enrich  their  homes  with  the  world's  finest  music.  Enriching 
the  home  with  good  music  is  a  most  rewarding  investment. 

Traditionally,  Friends  have  not  been  interested  in  art. 
In  our  day,  however,  we  realize  more  clearly  that  God  is  the 
author  and  creator  of  beauty,  and  that  it  is  in  accord  with 
our  Christian  faith  to  develop  and  cultivate  an  appreciation 
for  it.  Stated  negatively,  there  is  no  spiritual  value  in 
ugliness  and  drabness.  Our  homes  should  contain  as  much 
beauty  as  we  cpn  get  into  them.  Not  many  of  us  can  afford 
expensive  paintings,  but  all  of  us  can  make  our  homes  into 
places  of  beauty,  artistic  harmony,  and  good  taste.  A  child 
tends  to  become  that  which  he  sees  and  does. 

Our  fourth  Query  poses  the  question:  **Do  you  make 
your  home  a  place  of  hospitality,  friendliness,  peace,  and 
Christian  fellowship?"  (Faith  and  Practice,  P.  65)  The 
writers  had  the  opportunity  of  growing  up  in  homes  where 
many  visiting  Friends  tarried  over  night,  and  sometimes 
longer.  These  were  times  of  great  joy  and  enrichment,  as 
the  visitors  told  of  their  travel  experiences,  shared  their 
concerns,  and  discussed  the  topics  of  the  day.  Hospitality 
to  visiting  Friends,  and  entertaining  friends  and  neighbors 
of  all  ages  in  the  home,  can  add  greatly  to  the  joy  of  living. 
(This  can  be  done  in  accordance  with  our  Quaker-Christian 
ideals  without  cocktail  parties!)  When  boys  and  girls  can 
think  of  their  homes  as  happy,  joyous  places  in  which  to 
entertain  their  friends,  the  questionable  places  of  com- 
mercial amusements  are  much  less  alluring  to  them. 
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Basically,  there  are  two  types  of  toys  for  small  children : 
amusement  toys  and  constructive  toys.  Wise  parents  will 
provide  toys  which  develop  skills  and  abilities,  so  that  aim- 
less play  is  directed  into  creative  activity.  Everyone  is 
born  with  a  creative  instinct,  a  desire  to  make  things,  and 
to  develop  skills.  With  proper  guidance  and  encouragement, 
boys  and  girls  will  acquire  abilities  which  will  be  useful 
to  them  a  lifetime.  With  some  it  will  be  in  music,  with 
others  it  will  be  in  art,  or  writing,  or  sewing,  or  woodwork- 
ing, or  any  one  of  a  number  of  hobby-activities  which  can 
add  much  to  the  joy  and  zest  of  living.  A  basement  shop 
or  a  family  room  hobby-center  can  make  a  home  much  more 
interesting  to  active  young  minds.  When  boys  grow  up 
gaining  skills  through  the  use  of  wood-working  tools,  paint 
brushes,  and  electrician's  tools  they  develop  different 
aptitudes  and  life-habits  than  they  would  if  loafing  at  the 
corner  filling  station.  In  the  same  way  it  is  valuable  for 
girls  to  learn  to  enjoy  hobbies  and  crafts  of  their  own, 
including  sewing  and  cooking. 

"Spectator"  activities  may  not  always  be  harmful  in 
themselves,  but  since  they  are  the  easy  way  of  spending 
time,  they  tend  to  fill  up  too  much  of  our  leisure  hours. 
Everyone  should  spend  most  of  his  spare  time  in  doing 
instead  of  watching,  and  in  creating  instead  of  merely 
listening.  The  latent  potentialities  in  children  can  never  be 
developed  by  merely  sitting  as  spectators. 
Recommended  books: 

Order  from  the  Friends  Book  and  Supply  House; 

EISENBERG,  H.  &  L.,  The  Family  Pleasure  Chest, 
paper  $1.00,  cloth  $1.50. 

GEBHARD,  ANNA  L.,  Enjoying  the  Bible  at  Home, 
Bethany,  25c. 

REISER,  ARMILDA   B.,  Here's  How  and   When, 
(creative  activities)  $1.50. 

ODELL,  MARY,  Our  Family  Grows  toward  God, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  pamphlet. 

FOLEY,  R.  &  I.,  Friendly  Anecdotes,  $1.50. 
Order  from  Friends  Book  Store,  304  Arch  St.,  Phila- 
delphia : 

BENTON,    JOSEPHINE,    Reading    Aloud    in    the 
Home,  a  list  of  excellent  books  for  all  ages. 
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3.  SIMPLICITY,  SINCERITY, 
TRUTHFULNESS 

"Friends  feel  that  simplicity  in  speech,  in  dress,  and  in 
manner  of  living  is  the  Christian  ideal.  Members  are 
constrained  to  'free  themselves  from  luxurious  and  self 
indulgent  ways  of  living  '  and  to  seek  rather  a  depth  and 
purity  of  life  consistent  with  the  Light  within.'' — Faith  and 
Practice,  p.  63. 

A  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Society  of  Friends  has 
been  simplicity  in  speech,  dress,  and  in  manner  of  living. 
George  Fox  was  deeply  distressed  by  the  sham  and  pretense 
of  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  and  admonished  his  followers 
to  live  lives  of  depth  and  ''sobriety." 

Fox  and  the  early  Friends  did  not  invent  a  doctrine 
of  simplicity.  Rather  they  discovered  through  experience 
that  the  only  possible  way  to  live  a  deeply  spiritual  life 
is  to  keep  one's  self  free  from  the  deadly  entanglements  of 
the  world.  They  learned  that  when  one  becomes  ''unduly 
absorbed  by  temporal  affairs"  his  spirilual  life  will  languish. 
These  fundamental  facts  of  life  still  obtain. 

Quaker  simplicity  of  life  does  not  lend  itself  to  explicit 
definition.  This  is  partly  because  the  individual  himself 
must  make  many  personal  decisions  and  choices  based  upon 
his  own  environment  and  circumstances.  A  specific  example 
might  help  at  this  point.  During  the  days  of  privation  and 
hardship  in  the  South  following  the  Civil  War,  Grand- 
mother Hinshaw  was  given  a  nice  Quaker  bonnet  by 
generous  Philadelphia  Friends.  The  following  "First-day" 
morning  she  wore  the  bonnet  to  meeting,  and  sat  on  the 
facing  bench  with  other  home-spun  clad  friends.  The  bon- 
net in  question  was  made  of  the  finest  silk  imported  from 
Paris.  No  doubt  the  bonnet  was  very  beautiful  indeed,  but 
Grandmother  Hinshaw  suffered  silently  through  the  meet- 
ing until  she  could  lay  it  aside,  never  to  wear  it  again.  The 
expensive  silk  was  an  extravagance  not  in  keeping  with 
the  standards  of  living  in  her  day. 

In  any  age  in  any  community,  worldly  pride  is  deadly 
to  the  spiritual  life.  True  simplicity  is  not  possible  so  long 
as  the  individual  feels  that  he  must  keep  ahead  of,  or  even 
up  with  the  Joneses  in  the  social  whirl  of  style  and  ex- 
travagant living.  When  the  possession  of  luxuries  and  ex- 
pensive automobiles,  for  example,  comes  to  mean  more  than 
spiritual  values,  the  plain  life  becomes  impossible.   Each 
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Quaker  family  must  set  up  its  own  standard  of  values,  and 
determine  for  itself  whether  to  enter  into  the  rivalries  and 
strife  of  the  world,  or  whether  to  seek  first  the  things  of 
the  Kingdom. 

Closely  related  to  pride,  and  equally  destructive  to  the 
Christian  experience,  is  the  love  of  money.  For  the  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  family  unit,  the  pursuit  of  money  can 
be  a  maddening  thing.  It  can  utterly  destroy  the  life  of  the 
spirit  within.  The  gross  materialism  of  our  day  sometimes 
takes  possession  of  Quaker  homes.  Children  are  given  the 
idea  that  nothing  in  life  really  matters  but  the  acquisition 
of  money. 

John  Woolman,  early  American  Quaker  saint  and 
advocate  of  the  plain,  simple  life,  looked  with  sorrow  upon 
the  hurry  and  unrest  of  the  world.  He  was  especially  pain- 
ed to  see  luxury  and  extravagance  overgrowing  the  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  regarded 
the  merely-rich  man  with  unfeigned  pity.  He  once  said, 
''Every  degree  of  luxury  hath  some  connection  with  evil." 
(Journal,  p.  197) 

One  of  the  problems  of  our  day  is  noise  and  distrac- 
tion. We  cannot  control  the  world  outside,  but  we  can  work 
toward  making  our  homes  into  havens  of  peace.  We  can 
see  to  it  that  an  atmosphere  of  restful  quietness  prevails. 
Wise  parents  do  not  allow  their  radios  and  TV  sets  to  blare 
forth  all  day,  and  they  control  the  pitch  of  their  voices. 
They  see  to  it  that  their  children  do  not  go  whooping  through 
the  house  like  so  many  little  savages.  All  of  this  is  a  matter 
of  refinement  and  good  taste,  as  well  as  good  New  Testa- 
ment religion. 

Noisiness  may  not  be  positively  sinful,  but  it  makes 
for  shallow,  superifical  living, — and  shallowness  is  one  of 
the  major  spiritual  perils  of  our  day.  Our  homes  must  have 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  quiet,  or  we  suffer  spiritually. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  children  in  a  Quaker 
home  are  taught  the  ideals  of  absolute  truthfulness  by 
precept  and  example.  Honesty  and  moral  integrity  should 
be  a  part  of  the  very  air  that  a  child  breathers  in  a  Quaker 
home.  The  parents  themselves  must  be  deeply  dedicated 
to  these  ideals,  so  that  there  is  no  indulgeniq^  in  sham  and 
pretense,  ''little  white  lies,"  and  deceptive  half-truths. 
Sometimes  parents  make  threats  and  promises  to  children 
with  no  intention  of  carrying  them  out.  It  is  a  sad  day  in 
the  life  of  a  child  when  it  learns  that  its  parents  are  not 
truth-speaking  people. 
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"Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 

Forgive  our  feverish  ways; 
Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind; 
In  purer  lives  Thy  service  find, 

In  deeper  reverence  praise. 
Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  Thy  peace." 

—  Whittier 
Recommended  books: 

Order  from  Friends  Book  and  Supply  House : 

D^ANGELI,  MARGUERITE,  Thee  Hannah,  Story 
of  a  little  Quaker  girl,  $2.50. 

D^ANGELI,  MARGUERITE,  Bright  April,  $2.50. 
HUNT,  MABEL  LEIGH,  Benjie's  Hat,  story  of  Qua- 
ker boy,  $2.50. 

BROOMELL,  A.  P.,  The  Friendly  Story  Caravan,  col- 
lection of  Quaker  stories,  $2.75. 

JONES,  RUFUS,  Finding  the  Trail  of  Life,  $2.25. 
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4.  IDEALS  OF  SELF-DISCIPLINE, 
SELF-CONTROL 

^'Supplement  your  .   .   .   knowledge  with  self-control, 
and  self-control  with  steadfastness."  II  Peter  1 :5,  6. 

Are  our  homes  such  that  the  loving  Father  would 
choose  a  Quaker  home  in  which  to  place  the  Holy  Child  if 
Jesus  were  to  be  born  into  the  world  again  today?  A  few 
striking  things  about  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary  de- 
serve our  careful  consideration.  First,  it  was  a  home  of 
humble,  God-fearing,  working  people.  The  Lad  did  not 
grow  up  in  idleness,  but  learned  to  work  with  his  hands  for 
the  common  good  of  the  family  group.  Second,  it  was  a 
home  where  the  parents  guided  and  controlled.  In  speaking 
of  His  life  with  Joseph  and  Mary,  Luke  states  that  Jesus 
was  ''obedient  to  them."  (Luke  2:51)  Third,  it  was  a  home 
where  He  was  taught  to  love  the  Church  (Synagogue,  Tem- 
ple) and  was  taken  to  worship  services  regularly.  These 
basic  factors  should  be  remembered  in  every  Quaker  home, 
and  used  as  standards  for  parental  guidance. 

Wise  parents  will  recognize  the  danger  of  excessive 
idleness  in  the  lives  of  growing  boys  and  girls.  Some  useful 
work  needs  to  be  combined  with  play,  even  for  rather 
young  children,  so  that  a  wholesome  balanced  life  and  char- 
acter may  be  developed.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  strong 
character  can  be  built  at  all  apart  from  useful  work,  hu- 
man nature  being  what  it  is.  This  is  an  increasing  problem 
for  city-dwelling  Quakers.  No  easy  solution  is  offered,  but 
concerned  parents  can  deal  with  the  problem  in  accordance 
with  their  particular  surroundings. 

If  it  was  best  for  our  Lord  to  live  as  a  boy  in  a  home 
where  obedience  to  parents  was  required,  how  much  more 
do  boys  and  girls  in  our  day  need  this  same  experience! 
Those  of  us  who  are  older  can  say  fervently,  ''We  are  deep- 
ly grateful  for  the  loving  but  firm  guidance  and  discipline 
of  our  parents!"  Various  fads  of  child-training  sweep  the 
country  from  time  to  time,  but  the  basic  facts  of  human 
life  have  not  been  affected.  Children  still  need  the  wise 
guidance  and  discipline  of  Christian  parents. 

Self-discipline  and  self-control  must  be  taught  to 
children  from  their  earliest  days  in  the  play  pen,  both  by 
precept  and  example.  Every  life  must  be  controlled  from 
somewhere,  and  it  is  best  that  this  control  should  come 
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from  within.  This  inner  discipline  must  be  developed 
during  the  formative  years  of  early  life.  Happy  is  the 
child  whose  parents  understand  this  basic  principle  of 
the  good  life. 

The  Society  of  Friends  exercises  fewer  external 
controls  than  do  the  authoritarian  religious  groups.  The 
individual  has  the  responsibility  of  developing  the  capacity 
for  making  moral  and  spiritual  decisions  for  himself  upon 
the  basis  of  his  own  inward  enlightenment.  This  capacity 
can  be  nurtured  in  the  home  as  growing  boys  and  girls  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  evaluating  circumstances  and 
making  family  group  decisions.  Democracy,  like  charity  and 
peace,  begins  in  the  home,  and  Quaker  parents  who  cherish 
religious  liberty  for  themselves  should  help  their  children 
develop  the  inner  resources  which  they  will  need  through 
the  years  to  come. 

The  child  must  be  helped  to  develop  this  inner  strength 
of  character.  The  basic  purpose  of  parental  guidance  and 
discipline  is  to  enable  the  growing  child  to  develop  his  own 
inner  controls.  Correctional  guidance  or  discipline  must  be 
used  when  necessary,  sparingly  but  firmly,  always  con- 
sistently, and  mostly  when  the  child  is  very  young.  Parents 
who  abdicate  this  responsibility  will  regret  it  as  the  years 
go  by.  And  the  child  who  is  pampered  and  spoiled  by  weak 
parents  is  headed  toward  a  life  of  misery  and  unhappiness. 

The  keynote  in  this  realm  of  parental  responsibility, 
as  in  every  other  realm,  is  understanding  love.  And  true 
love  requires  doing  that  which  contributes  to  the  highest 
good  of  the  child,  without  wavering,  without  vascillating. 

The  earlier  in  life  these  ideals  of  self-control  are 
shared  with  children,  the  less  external  controls  will  be 
needed.  Obviously,  parents  must  first  teach  by  example,  for 
no  one  can  share  that  which  he  himself  does  not  possess. 
Some  time  ago  a  grown  man  was  seen  to  make  quite  a  show 
of  an  ugly  temper.  Why  did  this  man  have  so  little  self- 
control?  The  answer  came  to  light  some  time  later.  One 
of  this  young  man's  parents,  now  quite  an  elderly  person, 
was  observed  to  show  a  similar  outburst  of  an  ugly  dispo- 
sition. Evidently  the  boy  had  not  been  taught  self-discipline 
in  the  home,  and  he  had  failed  to  change  his  character- 
pattern  when  he  became  older. 

The  gentleness  in  the  behaviour  of  the  early  Quakers 
arose  from  strength  of  character.  And  this  strength  of 
character  arose  in  turn  from  strong  self-discipline  and 
self-control.  Only  the  strong  can  be  truly  gentle,  for  gen- 
tleness comes  not  from  weakness,  but  from  strength.  Tem- 
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per  tantrums  and  uncontrolled  emotions  are  evidence  of 
an  inner  weakness. 

The  cultivation  and  nurture  of  a  sensitive  and  en- 
lightened conscience  in  the  hearts  of  growing  boys  and 
girls  is  one  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  (and  privil- 
eges) which  devolves  upon  the  Christian  home.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  confused  parents  who  themselves  can- 
not clearly  discern  between  right  and  wrong  in  this  modern 
world  will  make  poor  guides  for  the  growing  generation. 
Only  as  people  develop  sensitive  and  discerning  insights 
concerning  the  basic  moral  problems  of  our  day  are  they 
ready  to  deal  with  the  temptations  of  our  life  and  society. 
Along  with  the  discerning  conscience  must  also  be  nurtured 
the  inner  strength  of  character  which  is  able  to  hold  true  to 
these  inner  convictions. 

For  example,  how  shall  our  boys  and  girls  be  prepared 
for  the  liquor  problem  which  confronts  them  in  our  coun- 
try today?  What  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  Quaker- 
Christian  home  toward  this  evil?  Should  Quaker  parents 
condone  and  compromise?  Most  of  us  who  are  older  are 
eternally  grateful  for  Quaker  parents  who  imparted  to 
us  the  deep  conviction  that  any  indulgence  or  compromise 
is  morally  wrong  before  God!  A  religious  conviction  of 
this  kind,  backed  up  by  inner  fortitude  and  strength  of 
character,  is  the  only  adequate  safeguard  which  young 
people  can  have.  Alcohol  education  is  helpful,  but  it  is  in- 
adequate alone. 


Recommended  books: 

Order  from  Friends  Book  and  Supply  House: 

The  Family  Packet,  pamphlets  and   leaflets  on 
Christian  Home  Life,  75c. 

BOULDING,    ELISE,   Friends   Testimonies   in   the 
Home,  25c.    (Included  in  the  packet  above). 

CALDWELL,    IRENE,    Our   Concern  Is   Children, 
paper  $1.00. 

Order  from  Yearly  Meeting  Office: 

What  Do  Friends  Believe?    (Excerpts  from   Faith 
and  Practice)   10c. 
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5.  IDEALS  OF  CHRISTIAN  STEWARDSHIP 

''The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof/' 

Ps.  24:1. 

The  average  American  home  is  characterized  by  waste- 
fulness. Should  not  the  Quaker  home  be  different? 

Our  whole  history  as  a  nation  has  been  a  continued 
story  of  the  destruction  and  waste  of  our  natural  resources. 
Should  not  the  Christian  conscience  be  aroused,  and  should 
not  the  development  of  this  conscience  begin  in  the  Christ- 
ian home?  Our  possessions  are  a  sacred  trust  to  be  used  and 
shared  under  the  will  and  direction  of  the  Creator-Father. 

Ideals  of  responsible  Christian  stewardship  begin  in 
the  home.  If  we  teach  our  children  to  bow  their  heads  in 
gratitude  for  their  daily  bread,  then  we  should  not  proceed 
with  all  manner  of  waste  and  extravagance.  If  we  teach 
our  children  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  are 
hungry  and  ill-clothed,  then  we  should  avoid  needless  ex- 
travagance with  our  own  clothes  and  possessions. 

Ideals  of  conservation  begin  with  very  small  children. 
Christian  stewardship  means  much  more  than  just  giving 
a  part  of  our  money  to  the  church.  It  means  a  responsible 
attitude  toward  the  use  and  conservation  of  all  material 
things.  This  may  well  begin  with  teaching  a  child  to  take 
care  of  his  clothes  and  his  toys,  -  not  to  waste  them  and 
break  them  without  concern.  Parents  who  buy  great  quan- 
tities of  ''amusement"  toys  for  children,  only  to  have  them 
broken  and  scattered  on  the  floor,  will  have  little  chance 
of  teaching  responsible  Christian  stewardship  in  later  years. 

Ideals  of  sharing  can  begin  early,  as  little  children  are 
guided  and  encouraged  in  sharing  things  with  one  another, 
with  parents,  and  with  friends.  Very  early  in  life  they  can 
learn  to  give  to  the  needs  of  others  through  our  Service 
Committee,  and  through  our  Mission  Board.  Love-sharing 
is  a  primary,  basic  element  in  Christian  living.  It  is  a  vir- 
tue which  must  be  carefully  and  wisely  cultivated  from 
early  childhood.  Cooperative  family  giving  projects  are 
highly  recommended. 

Friends  have  pioneered  in  some  phases  of  benevolent 
service,  but  on  the  whole  we  have  not  learned  to  be  gener- 
ous givers.  Much  progress  needs  to  be  made  in  the  steward- 
ship training  of  our  little  children.  All  meetings  are  urged 
to  provide  offering  envelopes  for  the  children,  which  they 
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may  learn  to  use  each  Sunday  morning  as  a  part  of  their 
regular,  proportionate,  systematic  giving.  The  old  Quaker 
custom  of  giving  when  specially  "moved'*  to  do  so  is  very 
good,  but  three  centuries  of  experience  have  shown  us  that 
order,  system,  and  regularity  are  also  necessary  factors 
in  our  Christian  stewardship. 

In  addition  to  the  conservation  of  material  things  and 
the  sharing  of  material  resources  with  others  less  fortun- 
ate. Christian  stewardship  also  means  the  channelling  of 
our  energies  into  creative  workmanship,  according  to  our 
capacities  and  abilities.  In  our  Quaker  homes  the  idea 
should  prevail  that  our  whole  lives  are  a  sacred  trust  from 
God,  to  be  used  in  terms  of  useful,  creative  service.  The 
choice  of  an  occupation  should  be  made  with  service  in 
view.  Our  boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  from  their 
earliest  years  to  cultivate  their  abilities  and  capacities  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent. 

There  is  a  great  need  among  Friends  for  more  well- 
trained  ministers  and  full-time  Christian  workers.  This 
scarcity  will  continue  until  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in 
our  homes  and  meetings  is  more  conducive  to  decisions  in 
favor  of  Christian  service. 

As  Friends  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  ministers  and 
workers  are  called  of  God.  Without  detracting  from  this 
emphasis,  we  should  go  a  step  further  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  God  is  ever  faithful  in  His  part.  Our  shortage 
of  workers  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  way  of  life  is 
slanted  toward  money-making  and  pleasure-seeking.  The 
prevailing  materialism  in  our  attitudes  tends  to  send  our 
young  people  in  the  direction  of  ''getting  ahead  in  the 
world." 

If  every  Quaker  home  held  the  ministry  and  other 
forms  of  Christian  service  in  higher  esteem,  and  support- 
ed these  workers  more  adequately,  our  scarcity-problem 
would  be  much  less  acute  today. 

When  a  young  Friend  begins  to  show  evidence  of 
special  gifts  and  callings,  the  home  and  the  meeting  should 
recognize  their  responsibility  for  guiding  and  directing 
this  young  person  toward  suitable  vocational  training.  For 
the  ministry  in  our  day  a  broad,  full  education  is  a  necess- 
ity. Sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to  seek  shortcuts  in 
order  to  get  into  the  work  quickly.  Wise  parents  and  elders 
can  offer  helpful  counsel  at  this  point.  In  the  past  some 
very  capable  and  talented  workers  have  been  lost  to  the 
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Society  of  Friends  because  they  received  training  at  var- 
ious and  sundry  places  which  left  them  unsuited  for  work 
in  a  Quaker  meeting. 

Recommended  books: 

'        Order  from  Friends  Book  and  Supply  House: 

APPLEGARTH,  MARGARET,  Twelve  Baskets  Full, 
$3.00. 

COWLING,  ELLIS,  Let's  Think  about  Money,  75c. 
WHITNEY,   JANET,   John   Woolman,   $2.75. 
PEARE,  CATHARINE  0.,  John  Woolman,  Child  of 
Light,  $3.00. 
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6.  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WAR  AND 
VIOLENCE 

''Abhor  that  which  is  evil;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good,** 

Rom.  12:9  KJV 

The  Quaker  peace  testimony  has  its  beginnings  and 
foundations  in  the  home.  Respect  for  the  sacredness  of 
human  life,  love  and  good  will  toward  all  people,  —  these 
and  related  teachings  of  Jesus  should  be  a  part  of  spiritual 
ideals  of  the  Quaker  home.  When  this  is  true,  little  child- 
ren will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  statement 
from  our  Faith  and  Practice  that  "War  is  absolutely  con- 
tradictory to  the  plain  precepts  of  Christ,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  His  Gospel."    (P.  56) 

A  number  of  new  and  difficult  problems  face  Quaker 
parents  today.  What  about  guns  and  tanks  and  all  kinds 
of  war-toys  for  little  children?  Is  there  not  something 
amiss  when  the  potential  leaders  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
for  tomorrow  spend  all  day  today  playing  war,  shooting 
and  killing?  Should  Quaker  boys  and  girls  stare  for  hours 
every  day  at  television  programs  of  violence,  crime,  and 
murder,  and  then  go  out  to  imitate  what  they  have  seen  in 
their  back-yard  playtime?  These  problems  are  greatly  in- 
creased when  a  lone  Quaker  family  lives  in  a  community 
where  these  play-habits  are  the  common  practice  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  should  cause 
conscientious  parents  grave  concern.  No  efforts  should 
be  spared  to  direct  the  play-habits  of  children  into  more 
wholesome  and  constructive  channels.  There  is  no  easy 
solution,  but  the  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  direction  of 
providing  better,  more  enjoyable  recreation  to  take  the 
place  of  the  undesirable  forms. 

In  spite  of  many  good  programs,  television  has  become 
a  tremendous  problem  for  the  Quaker-Christian  home.  The 
living  room  of  a  Quaker  home  should  not  become  a  night- 
club, a  theatre,  or  a  mid-way.  Horror  stories,  crime  stories, 
and  trashy  programs  in  general  tend  to  dissipate  the  re- 
ligious atmosphere  which  should  prevail.  John  Crosby, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  recently,  express- 
ed his  evaluation  of  the  situation  in  these  words:  "Every 
televised  shooting  dulls  our  sensibilities  just  a  little  bit. 
All  that  gunfire  drowns  out  the  smaller  noises  of  conscience, 
the  more  delicate  nuances  of  wit  or  reason  .  .  .  This  won't 
necessarily  make  sadists  of  children  but  it  may  erode  their 
little  characters  very  seriously  indeed." 
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In  most  shooting-killing  stories  on  screen  and  tele- 
vision, the  villian  is  generally  killed,  and  the  **good"  man 
with  smoking  gun  is  triumphant.  Children  are  indoctrin- 
ated with  the  idea  that  violence  and  killing  is  the  perfect 
answer  to  almost  any  problem  situation.  Are  we  as  Quaker 
parents  fully  aware  of  what  is  actually  going  on  in  our 
living  rooms?  Are  we  doing  all  that  we  can  to  make  our 
homes  places  where  the  sacredness  of  human  life  is  re- 
spected, and  where  the  tender  sensitive  conscience  can 
be  nurtured? 

Coping  with  this  problem  is  not  easy.  Some  say  that 
"drawing  the  line,"  or  ''having  a  rule  regardless,"  smacks 
too  much  of  dictatorship.  Family  councils  are  generally 
helpful.  As  a  democratic  unit  the  family  can  decide  what 
type  of  programs  are  cheap  and  unworthy,  and  what  kinds 
are  fitting  for  the  Quaker-Christian  home.  Parents  can 
help  growing  boys  and  girls  to  develop  good  tastes  and 
high  moral  standards.  In  the  long  run,  inner  ideals  and 
standards  are  all  that  will  prevail,  for  children  will  not 
always  be  under  the  parental  "regulations"  of  the  home. 

The  writers  of  this  booklet  carefully  avoided  buying  a 
TV  set  until  the  children  were  of  Junior  High  age  and  older. 
This  course  of  action  may  not  be  feasible  in  all  cases,  but 
it  has  its  values.  When  homes  are  filled  with  good  books, 
good  music,  and  all  kinds  of  interesting  and  creative  activi- 
ties, the  TV  screen  is  much  less  alluring.  A  "barren"  home 
tends  to  drive  children  toward  whatever  program  happens 
to  be  showing. 

A  further  problem  with  which  present  day  parents 
have  to  deal  is  the  cheap  "horror  comic"  book,  available 
at  most  corner  drug  stores  and  news  stands.  Here  again 
the  solution  seems  to  lie  in  furnishing  something  better. 
Fortunately,  Friends  have  a  wealth  of  literature  which 
imparts  our  peace-loving  ideals.  These  historical  stories 
and  biographies  should  be  in  every  Quaker  home.  Concern- 
ed parents  can  choose  delightful  Quaker  stories  to  share 
with  their  children  at  no  large  expenditure  of  money.  In 
addition  to  these  materials,  many  delightful  books  for 
children  and  young  people  are  being  published  by  other 
Christian  groups.  The  Literature  Committee  and  the 
Christian  Education  Committee  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  are 
eager  to  be  of  help  to  meetings  and  individuals  who  need 
guidance  at  this  point. 

The  Bible  should  be  diligently  taught  to  children,  not 
as  something  ancient  and  dull,  but  as  something  live  and 
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joyous.  The  Old  Testament  needs  quite  a  lot  of  '^interpret- 
ing"  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament,  and  fascinating 
family  conversations  can  serve  to  clear  up  difficult  points 
for  inquiring  young  minds.  Family  periods  of  reading 
aloud  in  the  evening,  perhaps  once  a  week,  can  be  very 
happy  and  profitable  experiences.  Thrilling  stories  of 
Quaker  life  and  service  will  enrich  the  whole  lives  of  grow- 
ing boys  and  girls.  No  ^'forced  feeding"  of  Quaker  testi- 
monies is  necessary  when  these  principles  come  to  life 
naturally  in  the  rich  experiences  of  Quaker  leaders  through 
the  centuries. 

As  children  grow  older,  the  table  and  fireside  conver- 
sation can  include  world-wide  topics  of  interest  and  con- 
cern, so  that  inquiring  young  minds  can  gain  the  founda- 
tions for  Christian  interpretations  of  the  moral  and  social 
issues  of  the  times.  Children  who  come  from  such  homes 
will  be  better  able  to  think  clearly  for  themselves  when 
confronted  with  problem-situations  in  life.  Parents  who 
are  willing  to  put  some  thought  and  effort  into  discussing 
social  and  moral  issues  with  their  children  will  find  it  a 
most  rewarding  and  enriching  experience.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  way  in  the  world  to  impart  the  Quaker-Christian 
point  of  view  to  formative  minds,  and  to  plant  the  seeds 
of  religious  concerns  in  the  receptive  hearts  of  the  next 
generation. 

The  counseling  which  young  people  need  when  facing 
draft  problems  should  begin  in  childhood.  Through  the 
formative  years  of  early  life  boys  and  girls  can  learn  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  "takes  away  the  oc- 
casion for  war."  They  can  build  for  themselves  deep  con- 
victions about  the  will  of  God  for  their  lives.  When  sur- 
rounded through  the  years  with  Quaker  guidance  and 
counsel,  draft  problems  will  be  faced  with  clear  perception 
and  understanding.  The  Meeting  can  be  helpful,  but  the 
peace  testimony  of  Friends  ultimately  rests  upon  the  pre- 
vailing atmosphere  of  our  Quaker  homes. 
Recommended  books: 

Order  from  Friends  Book  and  Supply  House: 
Free  pamphlets: 

LEVERING,  SAMUEL,  Requirements  of  Peace, 

INNERST,  STUART,  ChHstmn  Pacifism,  A  Per- 
sonal Testimony, 
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SEAVER,   The  Three  Definitions  of  Peace, 
The  Draft  Law  and  your  Choices. 

PICKETT,    CLARENCE,    For  More    Than   Bread, 
$5.00. 

CURTIS,  ANNA,  Stories  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
road, $2.50. 

GRISCOM,  ANNA  B.,  Stories  of  Peace  Crusaders, 
$1.50. 

Order  from  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion: 

Newsletter,  $3.00  per  year. 


7.  A  WINNING  WITNESS 

"Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 

Ruth  1:16 

The  above  quotation  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dec- 
larations of  faith  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  literature 
of  the  world.  How  we  should  like  to  go  back  through  some 
thirty  centuries  and  ask  Naomi  the  secret  of  her  winning 
influence  with  Ruth!  How  did  she  do  it? 

The  transmission  of  religious  faith  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next  is  the  greatest  and  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult mission  of  our  lives.  As  Friends,  we  have  not  been 
notably  successful  in  this  undertaking.  The  Society  of 
Friends  is  small  today  partly  because  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  children  who  have  not  chosen  to  accept  the  religious 
life-pattern  of  their  parents.  Surveys  show  that  in  our 
Yearly  Meeting  less  than  half  of  our  Associate  Members 
(who  are  our  own  boys  and  girls)  are  becoming  active 
members  in  the  Society  of  Friends !  A  great  many  of  those 
who  do  become  active  members  drift  away  into  other  de- 
nominations in  later  years  because  they  are  not  deeply 
devoted  to  Friends'  principles  and  ideals.  The  Meeting  as 
a  whole  has  a  great  responsibility  in  developing  inner 
loyalties  to  our  Quaker  testimonies,  but  it  is  in  the  homes 
that  life  directions  are  determined. 

Most  of  our  failures  have  arisen  from  laxness  and  in- 
difference,  but  some  over-zealous  parents   have  tried  to 
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force  their  children  into  the  strict  molds  of  a  day  that 
is  past.  Through  the  centuries  Friends  have  tended  to  de- 
velop a  kind  of  legal  externalism  all  their  own.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  hold  younger  people  in  rigid  patterns 
of  life  which  had  little  meaning  to  them.  Naturally  many 
of  them  broke  away,  and  in  casting  off  the  burden  of  these 
non-essential  outward  practices  they  discarded  the  vital 
inner  realities  also.  In  the  wisdom  of  her  later  years,  Eliza- 
beth Frye  expressed  the  fear  that  Friends  were  imposing 
excessive  "religious  restraints"  upon  their  children,  such 
as  would  turn  many  of  them  away  from  the  faith.  This 
concern  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  only  one  of  her 
ten  children  who  lived  to  the  age  of  maturity  remained 
a  Friend. 

If  we  should  undertake,  for  example,  to  get  our  child- 
ren to  wear  odd,  sombre  clothing,  or  to  deny  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  a  musical  concert,  we  would  be  only  defeat- 
ing our  own  purpose.  This  would  be  the  surest  way  of 
alienating  them  from  our  Quaker  heritage.  Children  do 
not  wish  to  be  ''queer"  when  no  vital  principle  is  involved. 
We  must  be  able  to  discern  the  difference  between  non- 
essential externals  which  are  relatively  unimportant,  and 
the  fundamental  religious  convictions  which  are  indispen- 
sible.  Our  concern  is  to  be  broad  and  tolerant  where  vital 
testimonies  are  not  involved,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
deeply  consecrated  to  the  essential  realities  of  our  Quaker- 
Christian  heritage.  We  believe  in  continuing  revelation 
and  increasing  enlightenment,  so  that  we  who  live  in  the 
mid-twentieth  century  can  interpret  anew  and  afresh  the 
Christian  message  for  our  day. 

To  succeed  in  reaching  our  goal,  the  spiritual  influence 
of  our  homes  must  be  greater  and  stronger  and  more  win- 
some than  all  the  adverse  influence  of  the  outside  world 
put  together!  This  is  no  small  challenge. 

Our  task  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  some 
vital  Quaker  testimonies  are  unpopular  in  the  world  about 
us.  And  our  young  people  must  go  out  from  our  homes  and 
live  in  that  world !  Take  for  example,  our  peace  testimony, 
or  our  total-abstinence  testimony.  It  is  no  light  matter  to 
send  children  and  young  people  out  into  the  main  currents 
of  life  with  non-conforming  ideals.  Unless  they  are  deeply 
rooted  and  grounded  in  faith,  and  deeply  attached  to  our 
spiritual  heritage,  they  will  drift  with  the  crowd,  and 
abandon  our  Quaker  message  altogether. 

The  difficulty  of  our  task  is  further  increased  by  the 
disruptions  of  family  life  which  occur  in  our  day.  Our  very 
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living  rooms  and  firesides  are  invaded  by  the  distracting 
noise  of  the  entertainment  world,  and  by  the  greed  of  the 
commercial  world.  The  rush  and  confusion  of  hurried  liv- 
ing leaves  little  time  for  the  spiritual  care  and  nurture  of 
little  children.  Some  parents  pack  their  children  off  to 
Sunday  School  on  Sunday  morning,  hoping  thereby  to  ful- 
fill their  religious  obligations  to  the  next  generation.  The 
church  school  can  be  helpful,  certainly,  but  it  is  in  the 
home  that  the  battle  for  the  future  is  won  or  lost. 

Children  are  in  the  home  but  a  relatively  short  time, 
and  there  is  barely  time  to  achieve  the  necessary  goals. 
Certainly  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  If  we  are  to  exercise  a 
winning  witness  with  our  boys  and  girls,  there  is  no  time 
for  neglect  and  indifference. 

For  most  of  us,  repentance  is  in  order.  For  some  of  us, 
repentance  for  neglected  opportunities  and  for  indifference 
to  vital  spiritual  responsibilities  cannot  restore  the  years 
which  are  forever  past.  For  all  of  us,  however,  there  is 
the  opportunity  to  rededicate  and  reconsecrate  our  lives 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  building  of  Christian  homes. 
**Do  you  practice  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  your  families,  giving  time  for  reverent  meditation? 
Do  you  make  your  home  a  place  of  hospitality,  friend- 
liness, peace,  and  Christian  fellowship?  Do  you  pro- 
mote the  moral  and   spiritual   life   of  your   children 
through  careful  supervision  of  their  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  friendships? 

"Do  you  seek  the  conversion  and  spiritual  development 
of  your  young  people?  Do  you  endeavor  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  Friends?  Do 
you  strive  to  create  a  community  life  that  will 
promote  their  mental  and  physical  well-being?" 

—  Queries  4  and  5,  Faith  and  Practice,  p.  65 

Recommended  Books: 

Order  from  Friends  Book  and  Supply  House: 

MAYNARD,    DONALD    M.,    Your   Home   Can   Be 

C^n  7*1  ^ti  (TV) 

JONES,    RUFUS    M.,    The    Boy    Jesus    and    His 

Companions,   (children)   $1.75. 

JONES,   RUFUS    M.,   Stories   of  Hebrew   Heroes, 

(high  school)   $1.25. 

BOWIE,  WALTER  R.,  The  Story  of  the  Bible,  $3.75. 

JONES,  MARY  ALICE,  Tell  Me  about  Jesus,  Tell 

Me  about  God,  Tell  Me  about  the  Bible,  three  books 

for  reading  aloud  to  children,  $2.50  each. 
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